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THE REPOSITORY. 


Fro the Miccell, ous Reawiste Geneva, N. York 


SOPHIA, 





OR THE GIRL OF THE PINE WOODS 
CHAPTER I 

‘* Hollo.the house !” said a well-dr l rei th 

an, on horseback, as he approached a log hut in th 
entre of a larg« pine forest ** What loy yu want, 
sir >”? said a beautiful girl about sixteen, as she can 
to the door with a countenan su e. and sw 
san angel **Can vou cirect m way tot 

1 mills, madam, on Fish Creek “Yes, s ut 
| road 18 ¥ ntricate, al nu tarther to go 
und than it is to go throu t held By let 
ting down the ars yonder, and keep the foot 


path, until you come to a swing-gate, you can short- 





en the distance two mifles As it would require 
you to dismount, permit me, sir, to open the bars f 
u:” so saying, she laid by a book which she held 
1 her hand, put ona nea ttle sun-bonnet, and 
pped long the hors I 
st i sl ig 
rwh let es } \ 
vet wy hands and 
armos uy gently fall one 
upo ange! who was 
just his horse to pass, when h C l 
out, **a rattle-snake i snake, ss, int “ASs— 
spring and save yourself!’? She sprung th the 





ty of a frightened fawn, at the very instant t 
huge serpent uncoiled himself and made a dart at 
If from his fangs 


and let fall her sun-bonnet upon the snake, as sh 


his fair prey, who cleared hers 


leaped from his reach rhe gentlen 


ian dismount- 
ing soon despatched the wily foe with his loaded 


whip, while Sophia was so much frightened, that 





she seemed unable to return to her hut without hel 
he i 


his arm, which she did not refuse, and he led her 


He fastened his horse at the bars, and offered 


back to the cottage, pale and trembling. 

Coming to the door, she let go his arm, dropped 
s courtesy, and said, ‘* 1 am much obliged to you, 
sir, and were I not alone, I would ask you to walk 
in and eat some of my strawberries.” ‘Alone ! 
miss, so much the better; with your permission, I 
will walk ina moment, for you appear too feeble, 
irom your fright, to be left alone in this dreary 


place.” ‘My father and mother have gone to the 
village about two miles off, and my mother will soon 
} 


oe 


ve back”—*and your father too, will he not 
said the stranger as he stooped in at the door, and 


took his seat on a bench. ‘* My father, sir, has been 


unfortunate, and I know not that he will ever have 


his liberty again. He was once a merchant in Broad 


way, N. York, where I was brought up, until about 
four years ago—when my father removed into the 


village about two miles from this, as said before, 


which I suppose you passed in coming here. He 


has done every thing in his power to satisfy his cre- 


ditors—turned out all his property, not reserving 


even his furniture ; but there is one creditor who 


will not be do all he can, and as his dé 





an one fourth of all th 





mand nounts to more t 


rest, he has it in his power to keep my father ce 


f d, they tell me, forever.” 

‘Where does this creditor live ” ‘In Wiliam-s 
N York.’ ‘What is his name ‘ Jackson.’— 
* What is your father’s name ‘Thompson.’ Th 


stranger blushed and looked confused 


‘Did your 


father everapply to Mr. Jackson himself, and mak« 


} 


known his situation ” * No, sir, I believe not rut 


attorney who lives about fifteen miles 


Mas an 


from here, to whom he sent his notes against my fa 


ther, ordering him, as h@gays, to show no lenity ; to 


him my father has applied repeatedly, and left let 
sin his charge, to Mr. Jackson; but all to no pu 

pos Mr. Jackson says he can shew no mercy 

he has lost enough by such scoundrels, already 

Here, sir, take a few of these straw berries—we used 


York 


d sometimes am 


to ect them of the market-women, in New 


but here I gather th 


} 
ob 


m myself, a 


liged to carry them to market myself, too, to get 


1 few cents in order to keep my pocr father from 





{ 
starving , Here she turned away her head, put her 
t white apron up to h ( s, and he saw het 
frame convulsed as if weeping 
‘Did you ever have any juaintan with this 


lawyer, madam ‘Yes, sir, | 





quently, on purpos« to distress us with terms insult 
ing and cruel.’ Is he ama i man ” No, sit 
ind so much the wors A man who had a family 
ft sown would 1 So unt lit us he to tl 
in \ o has o1 > oN f ask what his term . 
s Wa t —hesitat ‘Na Miss, clo not be 
shan ) lim—perhaps | vour father some 
s | ss Wi here is a litth 
| ty willed to 1 \ i come of age, or am 
arried, and the hint, s I presume will be suffi 
t ¢ vou form aco ure H s ol i. u 
] srusting ‘ \ moved o this 
spot as much to avoid him as to curtail our 


sort } i 
expenses of living His age might be dispensed 


| with, for the mind never grows old, and the person 
ho possesses all that is estimable, should never be 


neglected, but rather 


more highly esteemed for the 
maturity of years. But when msolence and vanity 
} 






appear with a grey | , they become doubly offen 





| sive.’ 
*He 1s 


mu lawyer, nor my lover, sir,—but I should tak« 


* How old is your lawyer, madam not 








him to be about forty, and still is a dandy—vain, il 
literate, except in the technicals of his profession.” 
At this moment the little dog that lay on the 
chips before the door, rose up and gave a faint bark, 
and then wriggled his tail. Sophia flew to the 
window without glass, and cried, “my mother i 
coming, sir, make yourself easy for a few moments,’ 
—for the stranger was about departing. The me 


} 


ther shortly entered the door, quite abashed to. s¢ 


a gentleman there alone with her daughter. Sh 


was a woman of about forty, ele rant in her mann 


g 
though clad in faded attire, yet neat and tasty. Sh 


passed the compliments due to a stranger in ger 


teel habiliments, took off her black bonnet, seated 
herself in an old shattered arm chair, gave a deep 
Sig h, and aske Lher daught r for a little cool water 
Her counter und 


swollen with weeping 


ance was pale and sad, her ey 


* How is father said Sophia, as she handed h 
mother some water in a white earthen bowl, trem 
bling as she spok 


us fever 


* Your father, my dear, is some 


better—l! doctor thinks 


is turned, and the 


him out of danger.’ ‘O Heavens |’ saudi Sophia, and 


+! , 
unk on a rush chair—‘ has he then been sick, am 

















we did not know it” ‘* Your father has been very 
sick, child, but thank Heaven, he is better—muce! 
better M rivingham, the lawyer, has been t 
see him again, and keeps urging his suit. Lar " 
what fearful that has discovered the way to 
retreat ;: for they told me that he was in town, a 

I thought I saw h looking after me as I ascer 

the hill and ent the wood Yor ry th 
trange, sir,’ said she, addressing the stra 

ut Ww hav ) I » harrassed—so Con pa telv t 
done, by a wretch who calls himself a itlein 
that we fear him as much ld a inehway 
man *Your daughter radam, | ‘ t ng 
me sor iw Ooty situat uci t them: 

ine ) 

Ash tood by tl loor, t i la i i 
quit closely, | thought she h i orn 
There 4S Ssomecthit in tis | K hs 
and in alla um, that bespoke t ! 
nevolence, and t ed confider If 
thirt ther tall nor slende yut he vy ‘ 
oO faced, and wh he smiled, shew 
ful f wh 1 tee and two la npl 
in his « eks, h w full, and t a 
with the flush of health His larg: K D 
und dark S, gave hima kK Of solicits W 
strength of intellect 

CHAPTER I! 

In order to give the reader son lea 
place where this family had retired, we shall 
a short description of it 

There was not an inhabited dwell gk ty 
miles in any direction, and the villa fore me 
tioned was the nighest A few scattered h 
thatched with straw, l now « t 
a ragged set of families, were inters sed a 
the black logs and shrub-oak busles, on pat 
partially cleared, which made the « 
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more dreary by far, than if the whole were in a 
state of natural wildness ; and the tinkling of distant 
cow-bells, where half-starved cattle were secking 2 
relief from pinching hunger, chiming in mournful 
sounds, echoed from a thick dark grove not more 
than ten rods from the opposite side of the dwelling. 
A field in front was enclosed which belonged to a 
man of the red mills, six miles off. Excepting this 
field, the place was surrounded by a dark forest, al- 
most inaccessible. Fish creek ran to the south, a 
‘few rods east of the cottage, which had been occu- 
pied by afamily from the red mills. All was dismal 
and lonely. A road from the village north, passed 
about twenty rods to the west, ran about twenty 
rods, and then took a short turn to the east, crossed 
the creek near the bars, and made a very crooked 
way to the red mills. 

Here dwelt the lady and her daughter, with no 
other but her son, about 12 years old, who went al- 
most every day to the village to school, and to see 
his father. 

It was in the month of June; it was about six in 
the afternoon, and the stranger was just bidding 
them good bye, when the little dog again gave the 
signal of alarm, and a stranger appeared at full gal- 
lop, making down the path from the highway. He 
ode up to the door, dismounted, and rushed into 
the hut before the other had scarcely left the thresh- 
hold, with ‘how are you, madam, by G— I’ve found 
you at last—tracked you to your den—-and you, miss, 
how are you—what ! catched a beau in your trap al- 
ready ’? pretty crafty egad ! Well, ladies, I’ve come 
about the old business—I’ve brought my suit, made 
my declaration, and want you to plead to it, or suf- 
fer judgment to go against you by defauit.’ ‘You 
have had one judgment and execution, sir, and 
what do you want of another” said the old wo. 
man, with a look of indignation, that would have si- 
lenced any buta coxcomb. ‘I want judgment from 
you, not against you, in favor of myself, not my cli- 
ent—so that I can have an execution against you, 
to take the body, madam—we lawyers call it a ca. sa.’ 
«Is the lady a judge then, and is her daughtera debt- 
or to you, sir, ” said the first gentleman to Mr. Ti- 
vingham, who yet halted at the door. ‘ How, sir,’ 
said the lawyer, ‘are they then your clients, and you 
retained to defend their cause ? If so, perhaps a lit- 
tle caning would be the best argument that I could 
use.” *¥ou cane me, sir !’ said the gentleman, his 
black eyes flashing fury, and at the same moment 
scizing the lawyer by the collar,dragged him sprawl- 
ing out of the door, and shook him till he cried mur- 
der, which called two gentlemen, just riding by to- 
wards the village, to his assistance. The stranger 
let him up, however, before they arrived. 

*You have committed an assault and battery,’ 
said the lawyer, ‘and I will have you arrested imme- 
diately, and put to jail. Here are two men who will 
bewitnesses.” The old Jady and her daughter had 
by this time come out, and told their story, that the 
lawyer was the aggressor. ‘You will swear him 
clear then, will you ? but remember I have the old 
man in my clutches, and will be revenged on him 
for your conduct.’ * Villain,’ said the stranger, ‘set 
that man at liberty instantly, and Pll pay the debt. 

How much is it ? ‘It was originally only a thousand 
dollars, but the interest and costs have swelled the 
amount to twenty-four hundred, which is more mo- 


ay 








ney than you can pay, I fancy, Mr. » and be- 
sides this, you have got to pay me heavy damages 
for this assault, or suffer the penalty of the law im- 
mediately.’ ‘ How much do you demand for your 
personal damages ” ‘One hundred dollars” * And 
will you pledge yourself (honor you have none) that 
you will not prosecute in behalf of the people, if I 
pay you this sum ” ‘ That I cannot promise, as I am 
not state’s attorney, but I will promise not to com- 
plain.’ 
against any complaint that may be made ” 


‘But will you promise to indemnify me 
*As fur 
asIean.’ ‘Well, sir, I shall not pay you one dol- 
lar, and you may prosecute as soon as you please. 
As to Mr. Thompson’s debt, it is so much larger by 
pay you the money at present.’ ‘A ‘very good 
come off indeed, and one of the best reasons in the 
world, you cannot pay the money, as I thought at 
first—but Pll plague you for your insolence—re- 
member that you said you would pay Thompson’s 
debt, and now Ill have you in for it—I’ll prosecute 
you on the promise,’ ‘ Really, sir, you are quite full 
of prosecutions—but remember that the promises of 
a third person, to pay the debt of another, are void, 
under the statute of frauds, unless in writing, and 
for a valuable consideration.’ Why, sir, are you a 
lawyer then ’ but I shall let you know that you are 
mistaken.’ Looks rather confounded. 

* Good evening,’ says the stranger to the ladies, 
and walks towards his horse. ‘1 command assistance, 
(says the lawyer to the men before mentioned) sciz 
that man in the name of Une people.’ They sprung 
to seize him, and he laid them both sprawling in an 
instant, leaped on his horse, and was out of sight in 


a second 





Stuart. She loved, but witha most chaste and vir 
tuous affection, an excellent musician, who played 
admirably on the bass-viol. Her husband killed her 
musician before her face; and, in the sequel, her 
good friend and relation, queen Elizabeth, who 
called herself a virgin, caused her head to be cut 
off on a scaffold covered with black, after hay ing" 
confined her in prison for the space of eighteen 
years.” ‘*That was very cruel,” replied the lady 
and presently relapsed into her former melanchol; 
* Perhaps, said the comforter, you have heard a 
the beautiful Joan of Naples, who was taken | 


soner and strangled.” ‘Ihave a confused remen 


| brance of her story,” said the afflicted lady 
your account, than I had anticipated, that I shall not | 


| The love 


* We'll have him yet,” says the lawyer to his half: | 


stunned coadjutors—‘ here is five dollars a piece for 
you—he is only going to the red mills, and will be 
back this way to the village sometime after dark— 
go with me and lay in wait for him in the woods, 
between this and the village.’ ‘We will,’ answered 
they, ‘and we’ll have him yet, but he is terrible 
strong’—‘ a keen, arch fellow, too,’ says the lawyer, 
‘a robber, no doubt—a highwayman—I wonder if 
‘I dare say he has,’ says one. We’ll 
go to the village first,’ say they, ‘ and get some mus- 


he has pistols ” 


kets, and some more help, and go in search of him, 
or way-lay him—for he’s a robber no doubt—the 
*As likely 
as not there is a reward fg®him now in the papers,’ 
says our lawyer, ‘it appears to me that I saw an ad- 


people here know nothing about him.’ 


vertisement describing very much such a man ; but 
at any rate we'll make him fast for the present.’ 
They mount;their horses and go off towards the yil- 
lage. It now began to grow dark. 
[vO BE CONTINUED. } 
——— 

THE TWO COMFORTERS. 

One day the great philosopher Citofile said to a 
woman who was disconsolate, and who had good 


reason to be so, “ Madam, the queen of England, | 


daughter to Henry IV. was as wretched as you 
she was banished from her kingdom; was in the 
utmost danger of losing her life in a storm at sea ; 
and saw her royal spouse expire on a scaffold.”— 
“Lam sorry for her,” said the lady; and began 
again to lament her own misfortunes. 

“But, said Citofile, remember the fate of Mary 


} 


“I must relate to you, added the other, the ad 
venture of asovereign princess, who, within my me 
mory, was dethroned after supper, and who clic 
adesert island.” ‘I know her whole history,” 
plied the lady. 

** Well then, I will tell you what happened to a 
other great princess whom I instructed in philo 
phy. She had a lover, as all great and beautiful pri 
cesses have : her father entered the chamber, ar 


surprised the lover, whose countenance was all o 


fire, and his eyes sparkling like a carbuncle. T! 
lady too had a very florid complexion. The fath 
was so highly cispleased with the young man’s cout 


tenance, that he gave him one of the most terrib! 
blows that had ever been given in his province 
r took a pair of tongs and broke the he: 
of the father-in-law, who was cured with great dit 
ficulty, and still bears the mark of the wound. T! 
lady in a fright leaped out of the window and disk: 
cated her foot, in consequence of which she sti! 
halts, though possessed in other respects of a vers 
handsome person. ‘The lover was condemned t 
death for having broken the head of a great prince 
you can easily judge in what a deplorable conditi 
have been when her lover was 


the princess must 


led tothe gallows. I have seen herlong ago whe: 
she was in prison : she always talked to me of he 
misfortunes.” 

me to think « 


e, said the philos« 


allow 


pher, you ought not to think of 


“And why will vou 
mine ’” said the lady. 
them ; and since so 
many great ladies have been so unfortunate, it ill be 
comes you to despair. Think on Hecuba; think 
on Niobe.” “Ah! said the lady, had I live 
their time, or in that of so many princesses, and ! 
you endeavored to console them by a relation of 
misfortunes, would they have listened to y« 
you imagine 

Next day the philosopher lost his only son, an 
was like to have died with grief. The lady caused 
a catalogue to be drawn up of all the kings who had 
lost their children, and carried it to the philosophe: 
He read it ; found it very 


exact ; and wept neve 


theless. Three months after, they renewed ther 
visits, and were surprised to find each other in such 
a gay and sprightly humor. They caused to b< 
erected a beautiful statue to Time, with this in 
scription, **7b him who comforts.” 
iliaeatpieceennns 

Religious awe and rapturous delight are alternat: ly 
excited by the deep gloom of forests, by the tremen 
doug height of broken rocks, and by the multiplicity 
of majestic and sublime objects which are combined 
within the site of a delightful and extensive prospect. 
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We have frequently beenaske'l, why we are not 






duty to speak of these solitary pilgrims through life’s 





We now will answer, that we have 





rough highway. 





never been \ social beings 





it hope that these u 






would soon see the “ error of their ways,” and each 






take to himself a kind-hearted damsel to 
We will 


would do with them, had we the 


of them 





soothe his sorrows and enhance his joys. 
not say what we 
power of punishment, but we will hint tothem what 


in the olden time 
CELIBACY 
Was at all times less respectable than marriage, 
and among many nations it was attended with very 
great inconvel ‘ 


s heen don 





The Romans wou!! not administer an oath to, or 






receive as a witness, any person who was unmarried, 





















all his favours 














































































Augustus inflicted punishments on those that 
e unmarried 
Lycurgus humbled, and otherwise punished sin- 
v 
2 casio 
FOR THE GARLAND 
FRAGMENT 
: —— Chester has retarned—yes, indeed ! Ches- 
a rned, the most gallant youth I have ev 
—! generous, sprightly. O! he is a 
is yut! His country is now at peace, and 
a ly he fought her battl His country’s pride, 
- srave youth—and so young! O! he has not for- 
ne—no, he has not! But, my foolish heart, 
you beat so strangely when you think of 
t h, do you flutter, and 
. tl ( at— tter-—and throb again? 
Ah! you are a strange, strange heart! the truth 
ou would wish to conceal, even from the one in 
whose bosom you beat !—but I think I know—al- 
hough you dare not confess the truth—you love 
4 m, heart! you do! you know youdo! Why, 
iP 


hen, wish to dece friend 





me, thy best 


W hy 


purest virtues ” 





ot love him Why not love the 





Neverthele ss, heart, I would advise 
t—keep it as 


but beware, lest the flushed cheek—the tre mbling 





you to kee P 





our own sec1 closely 





is you 


can— 






voice—or the averted eye—betray you Be on 














your guard, poor heart, or you will find there are 






thers who suspect you beside your best friend 






susan 





But now, my heart, I would talk seriously 


to thee : beware 






how you love him—remember, 






mui can make an idol of him sooner than of any 





hine else ! 
sing else 





beware, lest he draw thy heart from 





God, the rightful owner of 


t: always think of thy 






God before every thing else—let him have t! 






whole soul—thy whole lov« Sut, oh! you are so 





vccustomed to grovelling on this earth, that I find 





it a difficult matter to raise thy thoughts to heaven! 





Oh! gracious ' Iam betrayed !!———Chester stood 






efore her—the bright eye of the warrior beamed 





He clasped her fair hand in his—and thus 


Te spoke : 





hove. 





Pure, angelic Susan! of whom have 








you been speaking ? what happy mortal—(but I 
dare not think him mortal whom she could love; 

















her thoughts are always fixed on Heaven! my ears 















more severe upon Bacwetors, when it becomes our 








and well was I repaid by the bri 


Ihe heathens detested the wrestlers, gladiators, 
ISit $ d dancers, on account of their being | 
It was on the fathers of families that Caesar bestow 


| thine eve 





must have deceived me ; ’tis God alone she loves 
Oh! if I dare tell thee the hopes and fears of this 
fond heart!” Speak,” she softly said, “Chester, 
thou art my friend.” ‘Thy friend! Oh, yes! and 
would that I dare—call myself—thy lover !!-——— 
[ will boldly say I am—I have known thee from thy 
childhood, Susan—I have /oved thee from thy child- 
hood, Susan. When my sister and thyself sported 
with me in my boyish days—even then I felt that 
my attachment for you was different from my afl 
tion for my sister— 

** Vetit could not be love—for I knew not the nat 
What passion can dwell in the heart of a child 


Yet still F perceive an emotion the same 
As I felt when a boy.”—— 
0, yes! and in our evening walks, I was always 


thy side, and the flowers I 


ithered for you were 


always prettier than those I gathered for my sister, 
ght expression of 


The last 


Susan, was the eve 


3, which beamed forth thanks 
time I saw thee in this bower, 
ing before I left my home. O, how well I remem- 


that evening ! you took my hat 


, 


1 and placed 
you look 
behind 


s not wish to be forgotten,” It ha 


this ring upon my finger, saying * when 


his, remember vou have left on you 


whe doc ; been 


a comfort to me in every battle—and the hope that 


t! re spirit would offer up an orison to Heaven 
for me, made me defy the power of the enemy.— 
Say, Susan, has mine been a hopeless love? Will 
you be a soldier’s brid You “blush consent.’ 
Oh, happy, happy soldier! happy soldier! ! 


SHEPHERDSTOWN 


SEPTEMBER 
DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 
LAUGHABLE ANECDOTE OF DEAN SWIFT 
In most of Swift’s writings is to be 
found a most ludicreus little affair, enti- 
tled, “ A Meditation on a Broomstick,” 
evidently ridiculing the style, manner, 
and sentiment of the great Rohert Boyle, 
who had written meditations upon medi- 
tations, in a style of spleen, melancholy, 
and exalted piety. The occasion that 
gave birth to Swift’s meditation is but lit- 
tle known. When Swift was chaplain to 
Lord Berkeley’s family in 3, it was 
part of his duty to attend Lady Berkeley 
in her private devotions. My lady had 
taken a great liking to Boyle’s Medita- 
tions, and insisted upon Swift reading 
three or four a day to her, till the whole 
were gone through. Swift had by no 
means the same relish for that kind of 
writing which her ladyship had, and soon 
grew weary of the task; and a whim come 
ing into his head, resolved to get rid of 
itin a way which might occasion some 
sport in the family, for which they had as 
high a relish as himself. The next time 
he was employed in reading one of the 
meditations, he took an opportunity of 
conveying away the book, and dexterous- 
ly inserted a leaf, on which he had writ- 
ten his own meditation on a broomstick ; 
after which he took care to have the book 
restored to its proper place; and in his 
next attendance on the lady, when he was 
desired to proceed to the succeeding me- 
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ditation, Swift opened upon the place 
where the leaf had been inserted, and with 
great composure of countenance read the 
title, “ A Meditation en a Broomstick.” 
A Meditation on a Broomstick! said the 
lady, interrupting him; la! is not that a 
very odd subject for a meditation ?—but 
there is no knowing what useful lessons 
of instruction this heavenly man may 
draw from things the most trivial—pray 
let us hear what he says upon it. Swift 
then, with an inflexible gravity of coun- 
tenance, proceeded to read the medita 
tion in the same solemn tone which he 
had used in delivering the former. La 
dy Berkeley, not at all suspecting a trick, 
in the fullness of her prepossession, was 
every now and then, during the reading of 
it, expressing her admiration of this ex 
traordinary man, who could draw such 
fine moral reflections from so contempti 
ble a subject. When Swift bad despatch 
ed the mediiation he walked off. Some 
| company coming in soon after, Lady 
Berkeley was telling them how wonder 
fully she had been edified, by hearing Mr 
Boyle’s meditation on a broomstick read 
by her chaplain. One of the company 
said, he recollected no such meditation 
among those of Boyle as a meditation on 
a broomstick. Look then, said the lady, 
in the book, and convince yourself. Ons 
of them opened the book, and found it 
there indeed, but in Swift’s hand writing 
A general burst of laughter ensued, and 
Swift, as he had foreseen, was desired to 
read no more meditations. 





LOVE AND CONSTANCY 
A Neapolitan being at work in a field 
bordering on the sea-shore, his wife, who 
was at some distance from him, was seiz 
ed by the corsairs of Tunis, and carried 
on board their vessel. 

The Neapolitan threw himself into the 
sea, swam to the ship, and entreated the 
Captain to take him in. 

I'he good man well knew he would be 
sold as a slave, and the consequent mis 
ery and hardships he should undergo; but 
love for the object who had hitherto shar- 
ed in his labour, and enjoyed with him 
the fruits of his industry, predominated 
over all other sensations.—While the 
Turks were astonished at his temerity, 
he continued supplicating to be taken on 
board: he told them, that the woman they 

| had taken from the field was his wife 

| * we have, continued he, long shared hap- 
piness, and we can bear misery together ; 

| grant us only the consolation of being sold 
to the same master, it is all I ask; deny 
me that, and one grave will, I trust, soon 
contain us.”’ 

The Turks, admiring the man’s affec- 


| tion, on their return told it to the king of 


Tunis, who, being pleased with this sin- 


| gular instance of conjugal fidelity, not 


only gave them their liberty, but each a 
place in the palace. 
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THE VANITY OF EARTHLY HONOURS. 

Madame de Maintenon, who enjoyed 
all the distinctions and flatteries of the 
splendid court of Louis XIV. until she at 
length became the wife of that illustrious 
monarch, bas given the following impres- 
sive testimony to the vanity and hollow- 
ness of her enjoyments, in a letter to 
Madam Maisonfort. 

‘Oh, that I could give you my experi- 
ence! that I could make you see the ennui 
which devours the great, and the trouble 
which they have to fill up their days! Do 
you not sce thatI am dying of sadness, 
ina fortune that it would be difficult to 
conceive of? I have been young and hand- 
some ; I have tasted pleasure; I have been 
loved by every one. In amore advanced 
age, I have passed my years in the inter- 
course of genius. I have come to favour, 
and I protest to you, my dear child, that 
every condition leaves a frightful void.” 

——— 


When Gregory Orlof offended the pride 
and roused the love of power which reign- 
ed in the bosom of Catharine II. by his 
‘presumptuous claim to her hand, she or- 
dered him to travel. He consented, and 
was presented by the Empress with one 
hundred thousand rubles, the brevet of a 
pension of one hundred and fifty thousand, 
a magnificent service of plate, and an es- 
tate with six thousand peasants upon it. 
She had previously appointed him a pa- 
tent prince of the Russian Empire, and 
was now desirous that he should take 
the title and travel with a splendour wor- 
thy of the situation which he held so near 
her person. It is mentioned on good 
authority that when Gregory Urlof was 
at Paris, in 1773, he appeared in a coat, 
all the buttons of which were large dia- 
monds, and with a swerd, the hilt of 
which was also set with diamonds. His 
splendor eclipsed that of any Prince then 
in Europe. 

John Heywood.—Although vanity is 
generally censured as a defect, it is occa- 
sionally very amusing. An entertaining 
instance of it is related of John Heywood, 
a poet, who lived in the reign of Henry 
VIII. andQueen Mary. The latter of these 
sovereigns once asked him, “ What wind 
had blown him to court ?”—“ Two, your 
Majesty; one of them was to see you.” 
* And the other?” inquired the Queen.— 
“The other, Madam,was—that you might 
see me.” 





* You are the very person I wanted,” 
said a lady at a ball to an officer of the 
guards; “ you mustdance with Miss . 
Come, I'll introduce you te her,” “ Ex- 
cuse me, I am no dancer.”—“ Oh, but 
you can’t refuse now. She is a very 
pretty girl, and has thirty thousand 
pounds.” Why really I am not a mar- 
rying man myself—but, if your ladyship 
pleases, I°/? mention her to our mess.” 











POETRY. 


SISTE, VIATOR! 
The following beautiful Stanzas, by Mr. Bownine, 

are taken from a little volume just published by that 

gentleman, entitled ‘* Matins and Vespers,” Kc. 


Look around thee—see Decay, 

On her wings of darkness sweeping 
Earth’s proud monuments away— 
See the Muse of history weeping 
O’er the ruins Time hath made— 
Strength in dust and aslies laid, 
Virtue in oblivion sleeping. 


Look around thee—Wisdom there 


Careless Death confounds with Folly 3243 
In a common sepulchre ! i+ 
See the unrighteous and the holy a 


slended in the general wreck. 
Well those tears may wet thy check— 
‘Tears of doubt and melancholy. 


Look around thee—Beauty’s light 
Is extinguished—Death assembles 
Youth’s gay morn and age’s night— 
And the stedfast mountain trembles 
At his glance, like autumn’s leaf— 
All, he cries, is vain, is brief ; 

And the tyrant ne’er dissembles 


Look behind thee—cities hid 

In the night of treacherous story ; 
Many a crumbling pyramid, 
Many a pile of senseless glory, 
Temples into ruin hurl’d, 
(Fragments of an earlier world, ) 
Broken fanes, and altars hoary. 


Look behind thee—men whose frown 
Made whole nations quake before them— 
What is left of their renown ’ 

Wrecks around, oblivion o’er them. 

Kings and conquerors, where are they 

Ask yon worthless heaps of clay— 
Oh, despise not, but deplore them ! 
Look behind thee—bards sublime, 
Smiling nymphs, and solemn sages— 
Go ! inquire their names of time ; 

Bid it read its earliest pages. 

Foolish questioner ! If fame 

Guard through years a cherished name 
Fame itself decays in ages. 


Look before thee—all the glare, 

All the pomps, around thee glowing 
All that charms the eye or ear, 
Strains of softest music flowing, 
Grace and beauty—all are sped 
‘Towards the ruins of the dead : 
Thither thou and thine are going 


Look before thee—at yon vault, 
Where Time’s ravage is recorded, 
Thou wilt be compelled to halt ; 
Thou wilt be no more regarded 
Than the meekest, meanest slave, 
Sleeping in a common grave, 
Unrespected—unrewarded. 


Look before thee---at thy feet 
Monarchs sleep like meaner creatures 
Where the voices, now so sweet ” 
Where the fair ones’ smiling features ’— 
Hop’st thou to escape the tomb ’ 

That which was thy father’s doom 

Will be thine, thy son’s, and nature’s. 


Look above thee—--there indeed 
May thy thoughts repose delighted. 
If thy wounded bosom bleed, 

If thy fondest hopes are blighted, 
There a stream of comfort flows, 
There a sun of splendor glows : 
Wander, then, no more benighted. 


Look above thee----ages roll, 
Present, past, and future blending---- 
Earth hath nought to soothe a soul 
’Neath affliction’s burden bending, 
Nothing ’gainst the tempest’s shock ; 
Heaven must be the pilgrim’s rock, 
And to Heaven his steps are tending 








Look above thee----never eye 

Saw such pleasures as await thee ; 

Thought ne’er reached such scenes of joy 

As are there prepared to meet the« a 

Light undying----seraph’s lyres---- 

“ Angel-welcomes--—cherub choirs 

%* Smiling through heav’ns doors to greet thee 

_s 

The circumstances which occasioned the follow 

mg lines, are In the year 1810, N 

jay. Esq. and his very beautiful sister Mary, can 
to this « ountry from treland Nhe sister, at tl 
earnest request of the broth« r, attended him t 

America, but with great reluctance.—They had 

yeen here about four months, before the broth 

ily guardian and relative of Mary, died. This 

eat an effect on the ' siste 


about two months 


remarkable. 


+} 
1e 0 


disconsolate 
after her brothe 
ied, as was thought, of mere 


21 


gnet 


her funeral obsequies were attende: 
se, and it continued to rain till the solemr 
and awful cer l 





‘mony was ended 
I saw her bre athless, vale and dead 
’ 


Isaw her mounted on the bier, 


Without one relative to shed 


ign Jand ; 


wling chil 


| Gav, virtuous, lovely, cheerful, bland 


For she was in a fore 


Late nature’s fairest—d 


J saw the cloud arising f 
‘ . : » 
} fhe rain in torrents did desce1 we 


Thou hast, Maria, found at | 





lear girl, 
} 


Nature mourns, 
Shall cruel man that boon « 
rhy relics shall 1 


Since 





ceive from 1 


Let slander ne’er thy worth as 
Inmem’ry shall thy name be kept, f 
Since Heaven for thee put on her veil, £5 
POR THE GARLAN 

Must I forever bid adicu 

To her I love and most ado 
Must I forever part from you, 

And must we part to meet no more 
Oh, yes, alas ! it is too true ; 

Thy frowns have kill’d my peace and rest 
Whilst memory paints thee to my view, 

A gentle sigh shall heave this breast 


Could I suspect, to see the smile 
That grac’d so oft thy lovely face 

Thy love would last so short a whil 
Or absence frien Iship’s name eras 


Oh no! I thought thy heart too sof, 
To sport with feelings kind and ti 

Nordid I think that I should oft 
Receive such cold disdain from you 


sut I have lived to see the day 
That prov’d thee, Fanny, false as fair ; 
} And oh! how I Iament to say, 
That all thy vows are fleet as air 
} 


But go—farewell ! May heaven protect you 
| From all the pangs of slighted love ! 
| May God and angel saints direct you, 
From earth, to peace in heaven above ! 
+ SwEerurrysTowy. THURSDAY 








